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THE TRUE STORY OF MANON LESCAUT 



FASHION does not regulate merely 
the manner of wearing the hair or 
the dress of women; there is a fashion 
for everything, no matter what, even 
for what unhampered nature does: 
after an elapse of fifty years it is not 
the same landscape that one seeks, 
that one describes, that one loves. 
Should it be surprising that there is 
also a fashion for literary masterpieces ? 
In France Shakespeare was at first dis- 
paraged to the profit of Racine, then 
Racine to the profit of Shakespeare, 
and now in this first quarter of the 
twentieth century Racine has regained 
much of his advantage over Shakes- 
peare. He will lose it, no doubt, be- 
fore 1950, to regain it afterwards. 

But what remains worth attention, 
what should not be forgotten in con- 
sidering the caprices of literary fashion 
is that at the very moment when their 
popularity was suffering an eclipse the 
masterpieces of Racine or of Shakes- 
peare did not lose any of their reputa- 
tion as masterpieces. 

What then is a masterpiece? Really 
perhaps in the domain of art it is that 
which can suffer the fluctuations of 
fashion, the attacks and the shifting 
of public opinion, without for an in- 
stant ceasing to form part of the neces- 
sary heritage of the human mind. Vol- 
taire, who treated of Shakespeare as an 
English clown, a buffoon under the 
influence of wine, would never have 
consented to the disappearance of 
" Macbeth. " Would the romanticists 



who called Racine awkward or Mendes 
who said: " He is a stick! 11 have sacri- 
ficed Athalie? . . . Whatever our prefer- 
ences may be, we feel that "Athalie 11 
as well as "Macbeth 11 are in future 
indispensable to us ; we would not con- 
sent to deprive ourselves of them. 

And it is the same way with Manon 
Lescaut. 

To mention " Manon Lescaut 11 after 
Macbeth and Athalie is to do it harm, 
someone may say. No. Itmerely shows 
what different things are contained in 
this heritage that I have tried to define. 
There are meadows, woods, fields, 
vineyards. There are torrents, rocks, 
glaciers, precipices. There are big 
rivers and humble brooks. All of this 
constitutes our treasure-house on 
which we have been brought up and 
on which we live. If Lady Macbeth had 
not walked at night in her sleep before 
our eyes, haggard, rubbing her thin 
white hand and crying: "Out, out, 
damned spot ! 11 our mind would not be 
exactly what it is. Nor if the daughter 
of Jezebel had not related to us her 
horrible nightmare, nor if Joab had 
not raised his sacerdotal voice for us, 
ordering the heavens to listen and the 
earth to lend an ear. . . . 

. . . Nor if Manon had not run off 
with the knight, had not loved him 
with all her heart while betraying him 
with her whole body ; nor if the knight 
had not cheated at cards for her and for 
her sought the company of ruffians 
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without ceasing an instant to be an 
honest man. 

That is the way Manon Lescaut is a 
masterpiece. That is why the recent 
dispute as to whether it is one or not 
was rather useless. Different contem- 
porary writers were consulted. The 
majority said that they liked Manon, that 
they had always admired it; but there 
were those who dissented; someone 
used the term "an ordinary novel ;" 
the old distinction of matter and form 
reappeared ; it was agreed that the story 
was touching, delicious, immortal, but 
badly written. The sally of Emile Fa- 
guet was quoted: "Manon Lescaut? a 
masterpiece of truth and of pathos, 
written however in the style of a sut- 
ler. . . '." Nevertheless in the midst of 
differing and contrary opinions there 
always reappeared the word master- 
piece. Whence it resulted from the evi- 
dence that in the fourteenth year of the 
twentieth century the quality of mas- 
terpiece was not denied the novel of 
the Abbe Prevost but only that it was 
not a masterpiece then in fashion. 

Then I remembered a saying, quite 
profound under its paradoxical aspect, 
that a woman of the world uttered be- 
fore me one day. "Even when the 
fashion is ridiculous, " she said, "one 
would be ridiculous in not dressing ac- 
cording to the fashion. " And I thought : 
Manon appears to our contemporaries 
as a delightful person, but very poorly 
set off: immediately persons ridicule 
her. The point then today is no longer 
to prove that Prevost wrote a master- 
piece (as everyone agrees) but to inquire 
whether he has dressed up his master- 
piece as badly as our fashionable per- 
sons pretend. 



At the time when the Abbe Prevost 
published that celebrated episode from 
the "Memoirs d'un Homme de Qual- 
ite," in what attire did fashion demand 
that a romantic work of fiction should 
be presented to the public? 

Well, first, fashion considered that 
a novel was not a work of merit— in 
the sense in which the word was used 
for women. The most tiresome speech, 
the most insipidly rhymed couplet, the 
most sadly labored tragedy, or some- 
one of those comedies which seem to 
us today to be as much alike as so many 
marbles, in a word anything, no matter 
what, as long as it was not a novel, 
obtained for the author the reputation 
of fine wit. We should compare to what 
is called today a popular novel, a serial 
novel, the work which Abbe Prevost 
aimed to create when he began his 
"Cleveland." The question was to 
allure and to retain readers, all kinds 
of readers, from ladies of the court 
to plain citizens and to shop-keepers' 
wives at their toilet. And whatever 
there readers were, it hardly mattered 
to them when they devoured a novel 
whether the style was extraordinary 
or even elaborate. It was adventures 
they demanded, adventures growing 
out of each other and dovetailed to- 
gether until they could not be sepa- 
rated. "What makes the substantial 
part of our book," says the author, 
"is the originality of the stories of 
which it is composed." Jose Marie de 
Heredia, one of the most scrupulous 
of literary artists, who was always un- 
easy on account of his regard for form, 
every day read no less than seven or 
eight sheets of serial stories in the 
daily newspapers; he took very great 
pleasure in them ; it may well be imag- 
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ined that he was by no means shocked 
at the poverty of the language or the 
inaccuracies of style : style was not the 
question in his reading, that was all. 
It was so no doubt with our ancestors 
of the time of 4 'Cleveland. 1 ' In comedy, 
in tragedy, in verse, in the pulpit or 
in the academy, you may speak to me 
of nobility of language and of polished 
wit. The novelist is only a juggler. 
Persons demand that he amuse them, 
nothing more. 

So Prevost wrote to gain his daily 
bread, at the same time amusing his 
readers. His success was due to the 
fact that his interminable stories were 
sought after because his readers were 
eager for surprising adventures or be- 
cause these adventures aroused senti- 
mental feelings. He certainly did not 
aspire to the fame of a literary artist. 
He wanted to excite or to divert. That 
fame he obtained during his life per- 
haps to a greater extent than any other 
story teller. In thirty-five years he pub- 
lished one hundred and nineteen vol- 
umes, forty-seven of translations and 
seventy-two of original works. Among 
the latter, Auguste Dorchain, in an 
excellent treatise from which I have 
obtained abundant data, remarks that 
without speaking of books of geogra- 
phy, of philosophy, of history and of 
criticism, there were several long novels 
in six, seven and eight volumes, which 
during half a century were constantly 
being reprinted, translated and imi- 
tated all over Europe and their author 
was considered as the greatest novelist 
of his time. . . . The greatest novelist 
we should not forget was not then 
meant in the sense in which Balzac 
was to understand it one day as the 
best historian of manners, nor as Flau- 



bert and the Goncourts were to under- 
stand it as the most perfect prose artist ; 
it was the most ingenious and the most 
pathetic story teller. 

Now what was it that brought Pre- 
vost such general success ? It was sim- 
ply his natural qualities used without 
effort and without artifice, nothing 
more; his untiring inventive genius, 
his adventurous imagination and his 
lively sensibility well attuned to the 
feelings of the time. As regards his 
style, we will come to that later: let 
us say now that it is purposely cur- 
sive, without the least verbal research, 
without the least aiming at wit, the 
style of. a man who has an excellent 
classical culture, who knows his lan- 
guage and who is in a hurry to pile 
up pages on pages. Prevost works 
with his natural talents and has no 
more idea of changing the romantic 
fashion of his time than he has time 
to make innovations in the language. 
The fashion was abductions, the pur- 
suit of fugitive lovers, daring voyages, 
captures by corsairs; it was also the 
hazards of gaming, fortunes ravish- 
ed by robbers, incendiary fires, the 
faithlessness of servants ; it was the put- 
ting in prison of the youthful gallant 
by the paternal authority, the venge- 
ance of families on the innocent sweet- 
heart ; it was the successive and periodi- 
cal bringing on the stage of different 
articles from a storehouse of acces- 
sories, very different from ours, I mean 
from that of the man who exploits the 
fashion of today. But what effect on 
our nephews will our modern store- 
houses of accessories have ? Read again 
the works of the Goncourts; the artis- 
tico-naturalist bric-a-brac already smells 
of old dust ; even , let us dare to say, with 
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a kind of masterpiece like "Bel Ami' 1 
here and there. 

But there was in the naturalist fash- 
ion a living, eternal element; the ob- 
servation of reality. Many naturalists, 
God knows ! have disfigured strangely 
the reality they pretended to observe; 
nevertheless the particle of truth con- 
tained in their doctrine will cause to 
live works which otherwise ought to 
have died. The ill luck of the Abbe 
Prevost was to have followed the fash- 
ion of the moment at a time when it 
was thoroughly detestable, when it de- 
manded exactly the contrary of the real 
— the prodigious, the unlikely. The 
result has been that all his novels, so 
famous, translated and imitated for half 
a century, have suddenly disappeared. 
Thus there infallibly disappear the ab- 
surd fashions in women's dress, the 
fashions that go contrary to nature, 
while the others come back again. 
Women will be forever renewing the 
fashions of the Empire, so well suited 
to the form of the body ; while they will 
never permanently restore the paniers. 

All the works of the Abbe Prevost 
have disappeared, they no longer figure 
in our libraries except as curiosities or 
for the translations of Richardson that 
they contain: " Pamela, " "Clarissa 
Harlowe 11 and "Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. 11 No one reads them any more 
and really there is neither great bene- 
fit nor great pleasure in reading any 
of them ; I have tried it. There is noth- 
ing . . . except the one episode in the 
' ' Memoires d'un Homme de Qualite, 11 
added after completion to increase the 
edition. 

It has been said that it is a "literary 
miracle. 1 ' I do not believe in miracles 
in literature. The fact that the adven- 



ture of Manon was only added as an 
afterthought and in order to give at any 
cost to the "Memoires d'un Homme 
de Qualite, 11 which was an inexhausti- 
ble success, a seventh volume demanded 
by the publishers, shows us that Pre- 
vost made a distinction between that 
work and his ordinary productions and 
only included it in the collection against 
his inclination. Looking at it more 
closely we shall see that the story of 
Manon did in fact come into the world 
under other auspices than, for instance, 
the adventures of "Cleveland. 1 ' 

Here we must summarize an account 
of the very romantic life of Antoine 
Francois Prevost. He was born at Hes- 
den, in Artois, on April i, 1697. His 
father was an advocate before Parlia- 
ment. With a numerous family, the 
ecclesiastical vocation was traditional. 
Prevost, educated by the Jesuits, en- 
ters the novitiate of La Fleche at the 
age of sixteen. At the end of a year he 
casts off his cassock and becomes a sol- 
dier. Nevertheless he is serious minded ; 
he is a believer; what cause drives him 
from the seminary? Evidently the vow 
of chastity weighs heavily on him. 

For three years he bears arms. Peace 
being made, he already begins to dream 
of returning to the monastic life: it is 
even said that he essayed another term 
with the Jesuits and that final admis- 
sion was refused him. "Fearing, 11 says 
his biographer, Dom Dupuis ( 1 764) ' ' the 
reprimands of a loving but stern father 
on account of his being so unsettled, 
he did not return to the family home. 
He arranged to travel with a friend who 
defrayed the largest part of the expenses. 
He went off to Holland. . . . This ab- 
sence has given occasion for accusing 
him of many frivolities which, even if 
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they occured, would not have brought 
discredit at his age either to his heart 
or to his mind. . . ." And Prevost him- 
self will say, when at the end of this 
restless period of his youth he joins the 
Benedictines at St. Wandrille: "The 
unfortunate end of a too tender attach- 
ment has led me at last to the tomb. 
That is the name which I give to the 
respectable order where I went to bury 
myself. . . ." Regarding this disturbed 
period of his life — between his second 
attempt to become a Jesuit and his first 
to become a Benedictine— nothing more 
is known. But can anyone who has 
carefully read ' ' Manon Lescaut " doubt 
that the adventure was actually expe- 
rienced then and that scarcely anything 
was lacking?. . . The too tender attach- 
ment. . . many frivolities which would 
not have brought discredit at his age 
either to his heart or to his mind (but 
which at a more ripe age would effect 
honour) . . . the friend who defrayed 
the largest part of the expenses . . . 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere . . . the 
unfortunate end of the too tender at- 
tachment. . . . Do you not recognize 
the happenings and certain of the char- 
acters in Manon Lescaut? 

Prevost became a priest in 1 72 1 ; un- 
til 1728 he remained a priest and a 
Benedictine. As professor, preacher 
and novelist, while still wearing the 
priestly habit, he had all kinds of suc- 
cess. The "Memoiresd'un Homme de 
Qualite " begins to appear, the first two 
volumes are eagerly sought. . . . But 
again the monk hides himself in the 
cloister; he escapes from it at the very 
moment when volumes III and IV of 
his novel are being published. Prose- 
cuted by the Congregation, condemned 
to prison, he takes refuge in England. 



We know that it was there in the first 
days of his freedom so dearly acquired 
that the history of Manon was written. 
And how natural it all was! For the 
exiled monk his third escape from the 
cloister recalls inevitably the second. 
He certainly is no longer the adven- 
turer in Holland; he will no longer 
commit the indiscretions of that time ; 
his life in London will be clean and in- 
dustrious. But how shall he avoid the 
intrigues of his memory? How shall 
he avoid welcoming them with that 
dangerous delectation that is like the 
umbra of sin? . . . Ah! it is certainly 
better to narrate them than to live them 

over When the images of the past 

become too much of an obsession, I 
imagine Antoine Prevost abandoning 
his translations and his ''Cleveland" 
and in a little manuscript kept by itself, 
very privately, recalling the tender and 
perverse figure of Manon. . . . That 
manuscript is not for the public, or at 
least the author does not foresee when 
or how it will be published. 

And of course in relating a personal 
and true adventure but one which he 
wishes to render unrecognizable, he 
does not entirely free himself from his 
usual style of narration. There will be 
in Manon Lescaut incendiary fires, rob- 
beries of homes, kidnappings, strifes 
between police and love, much of the 
romantic apparatus then in fashion: 
but the true part, the part of the book 
that has been lived, will be so true and 
so lifelike that all the unreal fiction of 
its details will be consolidated and vivi- 
fied. . . . "Nevertheless, 11 someone will 
say, "the admirable denouement, the 
death in the desert plain, Prevost did 
not experience that? . . ." How do we 
know? You will notice that in this de- 
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nouement inasmuch as the incidents of 
the death are related with details, in- 
somuch are the accessories lacking in 
description: a great plain, without a 
tree to shelter one ... a country-side 
covered with sand. "Who shall say 
whether the unfortunate ending 11 
which cast into the cloister for seven 
years the real des Grieux was not the 
death in his arms of his long sought 
mistress? There are sand dunes on the 
coast of Holland which would be excel- 
lently described by these simple words : 
' ' a great plain without a tree to shelter 
one . . . a country-side covered with 
sand. 11 



Therefore there is nothing miracu- 
lous in the case of Manon Lescaut be- 
ing the sole survivor of the voluminous 
and diffuse works of Prevost. Unusual 
circumstances simply led the author to 
fall back on himself, to set down on 
paper, in order to solace his heart and 
not to please the public, the tragic and 
touching events that formed part of his 
life. When, urged by publishers to add 
a seventh volume to the "Memoires 
d 1 un Homme de Qualite, 11 he will add 
to these memoirs the true incidents 
(which he does rather hastily and rather 
clumsily)— as in writing of these true 
incidents he has not changed his man- 
ner, his form or his style, the reader 
at first will not see the difference. It 
was only in 1 733 that some acute critics 
in Dutch periodicals began to call atten- 
tion to this seventh volume: a Rouen 
bookseller, after reading these periodi- 
cals, took it into his head to publish it 
separately. At once it was a famous 
success. "This book is being sold in 
Paris and persons are running after it 



as they would to a fire, 11 says a con- 
temporary. 

That is all the miracle there is to 
"Manon Lescaut. . . ." There is noth- 
ing miraculous about it, as may be 
seen. It is concerned merely with the 
romantic event which dominated the 
whole life of Antoine Francois Pre- 
vost. ... 

The reader of these lines no doubt 
hopes to learn, if he does not know it 
already, how his checkered career was 
continued and how it came to an end. 
. . . Very well! Prevost did not stop 
more than two years in London. In 
1735 the Pope reinstated him in the 
Benedictine order. He again begins a 
novitiate at the abbey of La Croix Saint 
Leuffroy, a novitiate cut short by anew 
Papal brief so that the Prince of Conti 
could name him his honorary chap- 
lain. From that time he begins to pile 
up volume after volume, meeting with 
general cordiality for he has an agree- 
able personality, he is full of wit and 
modesty and is very charitable, al- 
though poor. An obscure libel case, in 
which he was only concerned through 
his imprudent kindheartedness forces 
him to live for a time in Brussels where 
he receives and refuses proposals from 
Frederick the Great. Having returned 
to France he goes to live. at Chaillot, 
then at St. Firmin, near Chantilly. 
* 'There, 1 ' says one of his country neigh- 
bors, "he lived quietly in the midst of 
literary work and among his friends, 
always through taste and through habit 
engaged in writing. . . - 11 

On the afternoon of November 25, 
1763, while he was walking in the 
neighborhood of St. Firmin he was 
suddenly felled to the ground by the 
rupture of an aneurism at a place called 
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La Croix deCourteuil. As he was fall- 
ing he was heard to cry out: "Lord, 
forgive me my faults !" 

Was this sensitive, witty, excellent 
man, endowed with a wonderful im- 
agination and wonderfully industrious, 
a bad writer: I mean to say, did he 
write badly in the restricted and some- 
what pedantic sense that modern critics 
give this word? 

To write well in our time has in fact 
a very limited meaning. It is not merely 
that the style should be a garment of 
firm cloth, of clear colour and fitting 
the thought exactly; it must have an 
attractiveness on its own account in- 
dependently of what it expresses, just 
as one would like to have a woman's 
dress, even without the woman in it, 
remain a handsome object, pleasing to 
look at . Such a style (the so-called artis- 
tic writing of the Goncourts is an ex- 
ample) is constantly watched by the 
writer so that at every incidental phrase, 
at every turn of a sentence, almost at 
every line, an unexpected epithet, the 
fabrication of new imagery, sometimes 
the abrupt suppression of a word too 
easily foreseen or the interruption of 
a period before its expected end awake 
the attention of the reader, tickle his 
curiosity, amuse him. Such is the fash- 
ion of the modern style, certain exag- 
gerated examples of which, admired or 
tolerated today, will astonish by their 
puerile pedantry the readers of the year 
2000. It is the opposite of a cursive style 
like that of the Abbe Prevost ; of a style 
in which verbal inventiveness only ap- 
pears when it is, so to speak, forced 
spontaneously on the author; of a style 
which does not fear to repeat a word 
for lack of an equivalent ; of a style which 



goes astray sometimes in the length of 
its explanations and would gain by be- 
ing more concise. In a word it is a style 
which, as they say, runs from a spring; 
the author does not add to it either salts 
or piquant gases or artificial colouring 
matter. If the water is pure it is only 
pure and only has the taste of pure 
water. 

Certainly there is nothing artistic 
(in the sense implied by the Goncourts) 
in such a process. The Abbe Prevost 
does not write as "artist. " He writes 
easily. Does he write badly? That is 
another question. 

Evidently when des Grieux says on 
learning of the first unfaithful deed of 
Manon: "I opened my eyes to pour 
forth a torrent of tears and my mouth 
to utter the saddest and most touching 
complaints/' he uses, or rather Prevost 
makes him use, a hackneyed expres- 
sion of the day. The sentence, which 
does not amount to much, can be found 
in twenty novels of his time. But listen 
to this — the well-known meeting at the 
coach of Arroi: 

"She (Manon) appeared to me so 
charming that I, who had never pon- 
dered on the difference of the sexes nor 
looked at a girl with a little attention, 
I, I say, of whom everybody admired 
the steadiness and the reserve, I found 
myself all of a sudden in a transport of 
passion. I had the defect of being timid 
and easy to disconcert ; but far from be- 
ing stopped then by that weakness. I 
advanced towards the mistress of my 
heart.' ' 

Or again this at the end of the work, 
the burial of Manon : 

"It was not difficult for me to open 
the ground in the place where I was; 
it was a plain covered with sand. I 
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broke my sword to use it in digging, 
but I got less help from it than from 
my hands alone. I hollowed out a wide 
grave; I placed there the Idol of my 
heart after having taken care to wrap 
her in my clothes to prevent the sand 
from touching her. I did not put her 
down in that condition until after I had 
embraced her a thousand times with all 
the ardor of the most perfect love. I 
sat down again beside her. I looked at 
her a long while ; I could not bring my- 
self to close the grave. Finally, as my 
strength began to weaken and fearing 
that I might fail entirely before the end 
of my undertaking, I buried forever in 
the bosom of the earth that which it 
had borne that was most perfect and 
most loving. I laid down then on the 
grave, my face turned to the sand, and 
closing my eyes with the intention of 
never opening them again, I asked the 
aid of heaven and I awaited death with 
impatience. . . .^ 

Evidently this narrative is not dressed 
up artistically. It bears no resemblance 
at all to a page of La Faustin. The style 
is by no means elegant; the adjectives 
are ordinary; the words are repeated 
carelessly (to close the grave . . . clos- 
ing my eyes) a few lines apart. It would 
be difficult to write more simply, more 
fluently. But if anyone should tell us 
that is a badly written passage we should 
find it necessary to answer him in the 



words of Fenelon on the fortuna te 
senex: ' c Woe to him who does not un- 
derstand beauty !" 

To tell the truth, in the course of the 
novel all the pages do not have that even 
vigor of style which makes one think of 
the clear surface of a silver mirror. The 
Abbe Prevost has two defects, defects 
of all hurried writers; he often writes 
tediously and sometimes his writing 
is w r eak. But he never writes badly, 
knowing perfectly his language and 
not risking audacious innovations of 
style. If the place in his narrative that 
he has reached does not charm him or 
move him, his gait is that of a walker 
who saunters along without watching 
over himself but who never stumbles. 
As soon as his romantic landscape grows 
beautiful his pace picks up again. But 
the fact that he escaped the verbal 
anxiety which has already put out of 
date so many writers of the nineteenth 
century, and even certain pages of Cha- 
teaubriand, gained for the style of 
"Manon" that prudent tone and that 
exquisite reserve which redouble the 
emotion of the reader. One feels at 
every sentence that in his expression 
the narrator stops at less than what he 
feels not through powerlessness but 
through modesty. And to keep up that 
wager throughout the entire length of 
a novel and to win, it will be admitted, 
is a fine triumph for a writer. 



